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"Inside  America"  —  outside  the 
big  city  centers — rejuvenation  of 
life  and  livelihood  is  a  real  pros- 
pect for  the  1970' s  as  new  enter- 
prises create  new  lines  of  work. 

Rural  America  is  not  a  de- 
pressed or  dying  area,  as  some 
people  think. 

New  manufacturing  jobs 
opened  up  faster  in  the  last  10 
years  in  rural  America  than  in 
metropolitan  areas. 


The  negative  image  of  rural 
America  has  perhaps  been  nur- 
tured by  those  with  a  tendency 
to  view  it  as  a  homogeneous  unit, 
ignoring  the  vast  differences  be- 
tween Appalachia  and  the  Great 
Plains ;  or  between  the  Northeast 
and  the  mountain  areas  of  the 
West. 

Public  understanding  of  the  po- 
tential of  rural  America  has  suf- 
feed  too,  from  a  confusion  of 
"farm"  and  "rural."  It  is  true 
that  "farms"  have  lost  a  great 


many  people  since  World  War  II. 
But  all  of  "rural"  America  has 
not  suffered  a  similar  loss. 

Also,  though  wage  levels  and 
other  measures  of  economic  well- 
being  are  generally  lower  than  in 
the  cities,  many  rural  counties 
are  doing  very  well.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  growth  of 
new  job  opportunities: 

— Total  private  nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  employment  in  coun- 
ties outside  metropolitan  areas 
rose  slightly  faster  (3.5  percent 


annually)  than  in  metropolitan 
areas  (3.2  percent)  between  196& 
and  1970. 

- — In  manufacturing,  however, 
the  nonmetropolitan  annual  gain 
during  the  decade  was  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  the  met- 
Topolitan,  3.2  and  1.2  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

— Forty-five  percent  of  the  new 
manufacturing  jobs  in  1960-70 
were  in  nonmetro  areas,  although 
these  places  had  only  about  a 
fourth  of  all  manufacturing  jobs. 
Rural  or  partly  rural  communi- 
ties, with  only  a  tenth  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs  in  1960, 
accounted  for  about  a  fifth  of  the 
gain  in  the  succeeding  decade. 

Rural  counties  in  the  Souths 
particularly,  have  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  new  industry. 

Manufacturing  has  spilled  over 
Into  many  previously  bypassed 
communities  in  the  Piedmont 
Crescent  and  Tennessee  Valley ;  it 
also  has  gained  an  increasing 
foothold  elsewhere  in  the  South- 
east and  in  numerous  small  cities 
and  towns  in  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  and  east  Texas. 

By  region,  employment  rate 
gains  in  manufacturing  in  metro- 
politan and  smaller,  more  rural 
labor  markets  between  1960  and 
1970  areas  stack  up  as  follows: 


Region 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Pe 

rcent 

Northeast 

0.1 

1.2 

North  Central 

1.0 

2.9 

South 

3.4 

4.5 

West 

2.4 

1.8 

United  States 

1.2 

3.2 

One  indication  of  industrial 
growth  in  rural  areas  is  the  vari- 
ety of  products  pouring  from 
newly  operating  rural  factories : 

— Consumer  items  :  wearing  ap- 
parel, foods,  and  home  building 
materials;  all  types  of  furniture 
and  furnishings,  household  fix- 
tures and  appliances,  radio  and 
TV  sets ;  mobile  homes,  trailers, 
pleasure  boats  ;  garden  and  power 


tools;  and  costume  jewelry  and 
watches. 

— Industrial  products :  chemi- 
cals and  pharmaceuticals,  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  aircraft  and 
components;  industrial  hardware 
such  as  dies,  machine  tools,  struc- 
tural metal,  stampings,  piping 
and  tubing;  and  steel  and  alumi- 
num products  from  reduction 
plants  and  rolling  mills  that  have 
gone  into  small  towns  and  cities. 
Population  trends  have  taken 
a  more  favorable  turn  for  many 
parts  of  rural  America. 

Of  the  203  million  people  living 
in  the  United  States  in  April 
1970,  it  is  estimated  by  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service  that 
about  141  million,  or  69  percent, 
were  in  existing  metropolitan 
areas  (SMSAs).  About  63  million 
people  were  in  nonmetro  terri- 
tory. 

During  the  1960-70  decade, 
population  in  metro  areas  gained 
about  17.3  percent,  compared 
with  an  estimated  5.5  percent  in 
nonmetro  areas.  The  nonmetro 
territory  would  have  increased  by 
about  11  percent  from  its  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  if  there  had 
been  no  outmigration.  But  about 
half  of  the  potential  population 
growth  of  the  small  places  and 
rural  areas — some  3.2  million 
people — was  siphoned  off  through 
migration  to  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

Such  comparisons  make  some 
people  pessimistic  about  the  abil- 
ity of  nonmetro  areas  to  absorb  a 
greater  share  of  the  Nation's  fur- 
ther growth.  But  the  picture 
changes  if  one  examines  the  farm 
and  nonfarm  changes  in  the  non- 
metro territory  separately. 

Employment  in  farming  con- 
tinued to  decline  through  the 
1960's  and  has  not  yet  stopped. 
Total  loss  for  the  decade  is  esti- 
mated at  5  million,  or  37  percent. 
Nonfarm  nonmetro  population, 
on  the  other  hand,  rose  from 
about  45.8  million  in  1960  to  54 
million  in  1970,  a  gain  of  18  per- 
cent. This  rate  of  gain  is  higher 
4      than  that  of  the  total  U.S.  popula- 


tion.  It  implies  not  only  retention 
of  the  equivalent  of  all  natural  in- 
crease, but  some  net  in  migration 
as  well. 

In  short,  the  slow  rate  of  gain 
in  the  nonmetro  population  is  due 
solely  to  the  continued  rapid  drop 
in  farm  population. 

Farm  population  losses  in  the 
future  cannot  be  nearly  as  high 
as  those  in  the  past,  for  the  farm 
population  itself  is  now  only  30 
percent  as  large  as  it  once  was. 
The  potential  outmigrants  are  no 
longer  there. 

Diminishing  amounts  of  outmi- 
gration  from  farms  in  the  next 
decade  will  not  offset  as  much 
nonagricultural  growth  in  the 
nonmetro  areas  as  in  the  past. 

If  nonmetro  nonfarm  growth 
rates  are  maintained  ,  a  larger 
proportion  will  be  translated  into 
overall  growth  in  the  coming 
decade,  and  total  nonmetro 
growth  will  more  closely  approxi- 
mate that  of  the  metro  popula- 
tion. 

Rural  America  offers  advan- 
tages not  available  in  most  metro 
areas — advantages  that  will 
probably  continue  to  attract  peo- 
ple. 

Land  values  are  lower  than  in 
cities.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
industry.  Industrial  sections  of 
many  cities  have  not  kept  pace 
with  technology,  and  redevelop- 
ment costs  are  high.  It  is  often 
cheaper  to  move  to  rural  areas. 

Traffic  is  less  of  a  hassle.  Liv- 
ing conditions  are  often  more 
pleasant.  Life  tends  to  be  quieter 
and  more  evenly  paced. 

Improvements  in  transporta- 
tion and  communication  are 
lessening  disadvantages  of  rural 
communities.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  social  and  technological 
change,  the  stability  shown  by 
smaller  towns  is  often  attractive 
to  investors.  These  advantages 
will  still  be  attractive  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  trend  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  food  processing,  packag- 
ing,   and    distribution    will    also 


benefit  rural  areas,  as  will  fur- 
ther expansion  of  recreational 
facilities. 

The   greatest  boon   to   further 


economic  growth  may  prove  to  be 
the  growing  awareness  of  poten- 
tials for  development  in  rural 
areas. 


WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  Employment  rates  have  been  rising  faster  in  rural 
areas  than  in  big  city  centers.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  an 
ERS  analysis  of  employment  gains  by  major  industries  between  1960  and 
1970  in  U.S.  metropolitan  centers  compared  with  rural  and  other  nonmetro- 
politan  areas.  Metro  areas  are  present  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SMSAs). 

Mining — which  showed  a  drop  of  0.4  percent  per  year  in  metro  areas,  and 
1.6  percent  in  rural  areas— was  the  only  exception  to  the  general  uptrend 
in  employment  during  the  past  decade.  -  /•' 
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16% 
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Community  Service  Check  List 


It  takes  more  than  a  lovely  view 
to  attract  new  people  to  a  rural 
area.  If  community  services  are 
lacking  or  inadequate,  prospective 
new   citizens  may  never  arrive. 


One  of  the  main  questions  fac- 
ing a  rural  community  in  plan- 
ning a  development  program  is: 
Will  the  schools,  hospitals,  police 
and  fire  protection,  and  other 
community  services  be  adequate 


for  the  increased  population  that 
might  just  arise  from  a  plan- 
come-true? 

Development  is  usually  intend- 
ed to  attract  people  into  the  com- 
munity. In  any  case,  it's  apt  to 


create  jobs  and  other  opportuni- 
ties that  will  induce  youth  and 
those  already  in  the  area  to  stay. 

When  planning  for  develop- 
ment, there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate mainly  on  ways  to  attract 
new  industry  and  retail  business 
and  thus  create  a  flourishing  com- 
munity. This  course,  however, 
often  bypasses  the  very  important 
overlook  of  community  services 
that  will  be  needed  by  a  larger 
population  with  progressive  ideas. 

Many  of  the  people  communi- 
ties hope  to  attract  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  better  facili- 
ties than  some  rural  communities 
can  ofl'er. 

New  citizens  in  a  town  expect 
schools  to  be  good  enough  to  pre- 
pare  their   children   for   college. 

They  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
good  library  will  be  close  by. 

They  expect  adequate  police 
and  fire  protection. 

They  assume  that  the  services 
of  health  facilities,  hospitals,  and 
doctors  are  available  for  them  and 
their  families. 

Some  of  these  community  serv- 
ices are  the  very  ones  that  are 
deficient  in  rural  areas.  And  a 
community  can't  hope  to  draw 
and  hold  new  people  if  it  lacks 
any  of  these  amenities  of  com- 
munity life. 

Many  of  these  services  have  to 
be  planned  well  in  advance,  as 
tax  hikes  to  finance  improvements 
are  often  a  necessary  prelude  to 
subsequent  benefits  that  may  ac- 
crue from  a  development  pro- 
gram. 

Many  recent  experiments  have 
been  undertaken  to  calculate  rural 
development  potentials.  But  there 
is  still  no  sure  way  of  judging 
how  adequate  a  community's 
existing  services  would  be  if  de- 
velopment brought  on  a  rush  of 
new  people. 

If  you  are  a  development  plan- 
ner evaluating  the  needs  of  your 
community,  you  have  perhaps  al- 
ready found  out  that  there  are 
two  basic  ways  of  getting  to  the 
core  of  the  matter:  (1)  by  com- 
paring your  community  ■  with 
other   communities,   and    (2)    by 


drawing  upon  the  knowledge  of 
experts  who  have  studied  com- 
munity problems. 

Combining  both  these  methods, 
any  deficiencies  of  your  communi- 
ty are  likely  to  show  up  in  one 
of  the  following  areas: 

EDUCATION 

Every  community  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  educate  its  children 
from  kindergarten  through  at 
least  the  12th  grade.  Further- 
more, a  school  system  should  pro- 
vide a  diversified  curriculum  and 
qualified  teachers. 

The  quality  of  education  is  usu- 
ally linked  to  the  levels  of  teach- 
ers' salaries,  and  the  amount 
spent  on  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  size  of  a  school  district  is 
also  a  key,  since  it  must  be  big 
enough  to  make  quality  education 
economically  feasible. 

Different  States  recommend 
widely  varying  school  district 
sizes.  The  Vermont  State  Board  of 
Education,  for  example,  recom- 
mends a  2,000  to  6,000  pupil  base 
for  a  school  district.  The  Ohio 
Master  Plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
recommends  a  base  of  25,000  to 
35,000  pupils. 

One    study    of    the    American 


high  school  suggests  that  a  school 
system  should  be  large  enough  to 
have  a  high  school  graduating 
class  of  at  least  100  pupils.  This 
would  mean  an  enrollment  of 
about  2,000  pupils,  and  a  school 
district  population  of  about  10,- 
000.  Other  measures  of  quality 
frequently  used  are  performance 
on  standardized  tests  and  propor^ 
tion  of  high  school  graduates  in 
Xhe  relevant  age  group. 

BANKING  AND  CREDIT  FACILITIES 

Any  community  with  potential 
for  progress  must  have  at  least 
one  full-service  bank.  In  addition 
to  usual  services — checking  and 
savings  accounts — this  bank  must 
provide  access  to  credit  for  pri- 
vate citizens  or  businesses,  or  to 
funds  from  external  sources.  A 
savings  and  loan  company,  for 
example,  is  desirable  to  have,  al- 
though it  need  not  be  located 
within  the  community. 

POLICE   AND   FIRE    PROTECTION 

Costs  per  person  for  police  and 
fire  protection  for  communities  of 
less  than  50,000  generally  go  up 
as  the  size  of  the  community  in- 
creases. 

Factors  other  than  the  size  of 


Size   of   community 

Policemen 

Firemen 

No.  per  1,000 
population 

Cost  per 
person 

No.  per  1,000 
population 

Cost  per 
person 

Less    than    2,500 
2,500   to   4,999 
5,000   to   9,999 
10,000   to    24,999 
25,000    to   49,999 
50,000   to   99,999 
100,000    and    over 

1.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 
2.8 

$    6.40 
10.41 
11.72 
12.36 
13.72 
15.24 
24.43 

0.2 
0.4 
0.7 
1.1 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 

$    2.47 

3.63 

5.48 

8.22 

11.93 

13.45 

14.71 

the  community  are  important  in 
planning  for  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property. 

The  International  City  Man- 
agers Association  points  out  that 
the  adequacy  of  police  protection 
depends  not  only  on  staff  and 
financing  but  also  on  the  amount 
of  crime,  area  covered,  geographic 
peculiarities  of  a  community, 
nearness  to  a  city,  location  of 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  pres- 
ence of  rivers  or  lakes,  and  the 
number  and  direction  of  streets. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  has  developed  a 
grading  schedule  to  measure  a 
community's  fire  defenses.  It  takes 
into  account  such  things  as  water 
supply,  condition  of  structures, 
fire  alarm  system,  fire  prevention, 
building  laws,  and  climate. 

PROFESSIONAL    HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Availability  of  medical  services 
is  something  nearly  everyone 
thinks  about  when  he  contem- 
plates moving  to  a  new  communi- 
ty. One  person  out  of  every  10 
will  be  hospitalized  during  a  given 
year.  On  the  average  each  person 
visits  the  doctor  4.5  times  a  year 
and  the  dentist  1.6  times. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
there  is  an  average  of  about  four 
hospital  beds,  three  nurses,  and 
one  M.D.  for  every  1,000  persons, 
and  one  dentist  for  every  2,000. 


Rural  areas  usually  have  about 
as  many  general  practitioners  as 
do  metro  areas,  but  fewer  special- 
ized medical  personnel  and  hospi- 
tal-based physicians. 

LIBRARIES 

A  surprisingly  large  popula- 
tion base  is  required  to  provide 
the  books,  pamphlets,  documents, 
films,  tapes,  records,  staff,  and 
other  resources  of  a  modern  li- 
brary. The  American  Library  As- 
sociation (ALA)  recommends  a 
minimum  of  50,000  persons,  but 
other  studies  put  the  figure  at 
100,000  or  more. 

Costs  of  library  services  gener- 
ally go  down  as  the  number  of 
users  goes  up.  The  average  cost 
for  library  services  in  1967  was 
$2.79  per  person.  But  costs  per 
person  for  a  countrywide  system 
serving  50,000  people  may  run  30 
percent  higher  than  for  a  metro- 
politan system  serving  200,000. 

The  ALA  suggests  that  com- 
munities of  less  than  50,000  can 
upgrade  their  libraries  by  joining 
other  systems  or  forming  cooper- 
atives. County  bookmobiles  and 
State  library  services  are  other 
possible  measures. 

Library  services,  even  in  re- 
mote rural  areas,  are  widely 
available  now  through  bookmor 
biles,  volunteer  help,  and  State- 
wide networks  of  local  branch  li- 
braries. 


Type  of  county 

Health  personnel  per  1,000  population 

Physicians 

Dentists 

Active 
Nurses 

Pharmacists 

Isolated  rural 

.43 

.27 

1.26 

.45 

isolated    semi-rural     (with    at 
least  one  township  of  2,500 
inhabitants) 

.81 

.39 

2.43 

.56 

Next  to  metropolitan  areas 

.73 

.39 

2.54 

.51 

Lesser  metropolitan  (50,000  to 
1  million  inhabitants) 

1.23 

.52 

3.40 

.65 

Greater  metropolitan  (1  million 
or  more  inhabitants) 

1.71 

.70 

3.28 

.81 

WATER 

Americans  use  an  average  of 
120  gallons  of  H,0  each  day.  Over 
a  10-year  period  the  public  in- 
vestment in  water  systems  costs 
an  average  of  $275  per  person. 

Communities  that  have  ample 
water  will  probably  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  larger  popu- 
lation at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
Some  communities,  however,  may 
have  to  invest  heavily  in  treat- 
ment and  distribution  systems — 
especially  if  development  brings 
in  industries  that  use  a  lot  of 
water. 


SEV^ERS 

Substantial  increases  in  popu- 
lation would  make  it  necessary 
for  many  communities  to  spend 
sizable  sums  for  sewage  disposal 
and  sanitary  treatment  of  human 
wastes. 

Outlays  would  be  especially 
large  for  communities  that  have 
hitherto  relied  on  septic  tanks. 
Conversion  to  public  facilities  re- 
quires an  average  of  about  12  feet 
of  sewer  pipe  per  person. 

Sewer  costs  vary  considerably 
depending  on  the  density  of  set- 
tlement, topography,  climate,  and 
the  type  of  sewage  facilities. 
Costs  of  treatment  centers  for 
1,504  local  government  projects 
built  with  Federal  help  from  1956 
to  1963,  ranged  from  $4.38  to 
$34.70  per  person. 

The  foregoing  provides  a 
rough,  rule-of-thumb  base  for 
evaluating  a  community's  facili- 
ties to  pinpoint  areas  that  may 
need  study  in  planning  for  de- 
velopment. 

In  planning,  community  leaders 
should  not  overlook  the  possibili- 
ties of  cooperating  with  neighbor- 
ing localities  to  upgrade  deficien- 
cies that  are  common  to  an  area. 

Consolidated  schools,  interlocal 
fire  protection,  and  water  and 
sewer  systems  are  outgrowths  of 
this  cooperation.  Other  examples 
are  libraries,  airports,  hospitals, 
economic  development  projects, 
and  civic  buildings. 


Teaming 

Up 

For 

Community  Services 


Foresighted  communities  with 
plans  to  generate  economic  activ- 
ity also  prepare  for  the  "people 
pressures"  brought  on  by  rural 
development  projects. 

Newcomers  to  a  community 
will  expect  more  than  just  job 
opportunities.  They  will  want 
many  of  the  same  public  services 
available  in  the  cities  and  suburbs 
— like  water,  electricity  and  gas, 
sewage  systems,  medical  care, 
good  schools,  cultural  activities 
and  more. 

To  be  sure,  not  every  commu- 
nity can  afford  to  deliver  these 
services.  The  capital  costs  are 
generally  high,  and  may  be  be- 
yond reach  of  small  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

By  cooperating  with  other  com- 
munities, however,  local  officials 
can  stretch  their  limited  resour- 
ces to  get  the  much  needed  water 
treatment  plant  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

A  good  example  of  interlocal 
cooperation  is  the  sharing  of  edu- 
cational services. 

In  up-state  New  York,  the  Uni- 


versity College  in  Oneonta  offers 
in-service  programs  for  teachers, 
institutes  for  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  a  program  of  Saturday 
seminars  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. Some  30  schools  in  this 
rural  area  are  offered  these  serv- 
ices. Two  school  systems  60  miles 
from  Oneonta  are  sharing  the 
benefits  of  one  seminar,  in  psy- 
chology, conducted  by  amplified 
telephone  and  telewriting. 

In  southeast  Alabama,  library 
services  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded through  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  four  counties.  Officials 
built  a  regional  library,  procured 
bookmobiles  to  ply  remote  areas, 
and  set  up  a  system  whereby  local 
libraries  could  get  professional  as- 
sistance in  purchasing,  selecting 
and  classifying  books. 

Financial  support  for  this  proj- 
ect came  from  many  sources:  na- 
tional, State,  and  local.  The  coun- 
ties themselves  contributed  a 
small  amount  for  each  resident  in 
their  districts.  Seven  municipali- 
ties also  helped  share  the  costs. 

In  Arkansas,  new  jobs  and  rec- 


reation facilities  have  been  cre- 
ated in  a  12-county  service  area 
through  the  cooperation  of  direc- 
tors and  employees  of  an  electric 
cooperative  and  community  and 
industrial  development  commit- 
■^ees,  advisory  boards,  or  sponsor- 
ing civic  organizations. 

Recreation  projects  have  pro- 
duced a  new  golf  course,  tennis 
courts,  a  swimming  pool,  skeet 
target  range,  and  a  club  house. 

Jobs  have  been  generated  in  a 
new  boat  building  firm,  an  office 
furniture  manufacturing  firm,  a 
mobile  home  factory,  and  expan- 
sion of  a  wine-making  plant. 

Utility  service  has  also  been  ex- 
tended by  the  co-op  to  a  new  FM 
radio  station. 

Public  and  private  cooperation 
has  helped  all  around  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  promote  additional 
projects. 

The  anticipation  of  cost  reduc- 
tion is  a  primary  reason  for 
launching  a  cooperative  activity. 

Another  is  that  the  need  for  a 
service  often  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries   of  the  local   govern- 


ment  unit.  Requirements  for 
highways,  sewers,  and  water  sup- 
ply are  common  illustrations.  To 
provide  these  and  similar  services 
over  wide  areas,  over  400  multi- 
county  planning  districts  have 
been  set  up  in  all  but  10  States. 

Practically  every  government 
function  is  being  carried  out  to 
some  extent  through  interlocal 
cooperation,  according  to  an  ERS 
survey  covering  a  5-State  area. 
This  survey,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
found  the  following  types  of  in- 
terlocal cooperation  among  local 
governments: 

Exchange  of  information  and 
parallel  actio7i.  This  is  when  local 
officials  get  together  to  discuss 
common  problems,  and  often  de- 
cide to  take  parallel  actions. 

Some  years  ago  the  mayors  of 
a  dozen  cities  met  to  decide 
whether  their  districts  should  go 
on  eastern  or  central  time.  These 
men  never  did  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds.  But  they  did  agree  to 
hold  regular  monthly  meetings 
to  exchange  information  about 
problems  of  mutual  interest.  One 
outgrowth  was  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement for  snow  removal. 

Mutual  aid.  An  illustration  is 
the  widespread  network  of  agree- 
ments among  fire  departments  to 
come  to  one  another's  assistance. 
Mutual  aid  is  also  used  in  com- 
parable situations,  such  as  emer- 
gency needs  for  police  protection. 

Contracts  and  sales  of  services. 
Where  one  governmental  unit  al- 
ready provides  a  service,  it  will 
sell  that  service  to  others. 

In  one  State,  a  couple  of  town- 
ships pay  a  fee  to  a  nearby  city 
in  return  for  its  fire  fighting  serv- 
ices. The  city  supplies  a  tank 
truck,  a  squadron  to  man  it,  and 
allows  the  townships  to  use  other 
city-owned  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefits  of  fire  protec- 
tion, the  cooperating  townships 
found  their  fire  insurance  rates 
dropped  sharply  under  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Joint  Action.  Usually,  this  is 
used  for  large  projects  involving 
substantial  capital  outlays.  It  also 


might  entail  the  establishing  of  a 
new  authority,  joint  committee, 
or  governing  board. 

Two  Pennsylvania  counties  and 
three  cities  set  up  an  authority 
to  build  and  operate  a  $7-million 
airport.  The  airport  is  now 
served  by  three  major  airlines, 
and  offers  direct  flights  from  as 
far  away  as  Minneapolis  and 
Miami.  It  is  run  by  a  board  of 
governors  composed  of  three  pri- 
vate citizens  selected  by  each  of 
the  five  participating  govern- 
ments— 15  people  in  all. 


Pikeville   Thinks   Big 

This  community  of  6,000  in  the 
valley  of  the  Big-  Sandy  River  in 
eastern  Kentucky  has  had  prob- 
lems enough  to  defeat  any  town. 

But  Pikeville's  dreams  match 
its  problems.  The  city  has  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  progress.  It 
earned  the  town  the  "All  America 
City"  award  in  1966. 

Before  the  plan  was  launched, 
over  52  percent  of  the  households 
earned  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
Six  percent  were  on  welfare.  Un- 
employment had  reached  14  per- 
cent after  mechanization  reduced 
jobs  in  the  coal  mines,  the  city's 
only  industry.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  homes  were  sub- 
standard. Crime  and  delinquency 
were  rising. 

Pikeville  is  already  benefiting 
from  the  plan.  For  instance,  bet- 
ter schools  and  recreation  facili- 
ties have  slowed  the  upward 
tr^nd  in  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Other  projects  in 
process  are: 

— Cutting  a  valley  through  the 
mountains  wide  enough  to  relo- 
cate the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  the  C.  &  0.  railroad 
tracks,  and  U.S.  Route  2,3  out  of 
town.  This  will  release  220  acres 
in  the  heart  of  town  to  ease 
traffic  and  renovate  the  business 
district. 

— Blasting  the  tops  off  two 
mountains  and  filling  the  valley 
between  to  make  space  for  an 
airport. 

—  Creating  a  new  "service  cen- 
ter" to  help  residents  locate  credit 
sources  to  finance  low-income 
housing. 


Ways  of  dividing  costs  are 
equally  varied.  The  simplest  way 
is  for  each  party  involved  to  pay 
its  own  costs,  as  in  the  case  of 
fire  fighting  services. 

A  second  approach  is  the  serv- 
ice charge.  One  unit  "sells"  the 
service  to  another  and  bills  for 
the  cost. 

Under  a  third  method  of  cost 
division,  each  unit  pays  an 
agreed-upon  share.  This  might  be 
apportioned  on  an  assessed  valu- 
ation, or  per  capita  basis.  Some- 
times the  parties  simply  agree  to 
pay  a  specified  percentage  of 
costs. 

Why  don't  more  communities 
take  the  cooperative  route  to  de- 
velopment? 

Not  all  the  States  have  laws 
that  permit  certain  forms  of  co- 
operation among  local  govern- 
ment units. 

And,  some  of  these  laws  are 
hard  to  interpret.  Even  lawyers 
themselves  don't  always  agree  on 
whether  it's  legal  for  two  villages 
to  cooperate. 

States  with  constitutions  that 
specifically  refer  to  local  coopera- 
tion include  Alaska,  California, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  New 
York,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  The 
references  range  from  authoriza- 
tion for  legislatures  to  delegate 
cooperative  power  to  local  gov- 
ernments, to  a  direct  grant  of 
power  to  these  governments. 

There  are  other  explanations 
why  cooperation  is  not  more  com- 
rtion.  "Big"  is  not  always  "bet- 
ter." A  local  government  may  be 
able  to  provide  some  services  just 
as  effectively  and  efficiently  by 
itself  as  by  banding  together  with 
other  units. 

Another  reason  is  that  all  too 
often  the  local  leadership  doesn't 
know  where  to  turn  for  assistance 
in  planning  and  financing. 

Many  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams are  available  to  all  local 
governments.  But  all  rural  areas 
have  not  had  equal  access  to  these 
programs  because  they  lacked  in- 
formation on  how  to  participate 
in  them. 
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Avenues 
to  Progress 


Determined  to  get  ahead,  the  citi- 
zens of  Smalltown,  rural  America, 
can  turn  to  diverse  sources  for 
help — from,  the  local  courthouse 
on  tip  to  the  Federal  government. 

The  citizens  of  Smalltown, 
rural  America,  are  determined  to 
get  into  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  They  want  to 
develop  more  jobs  for  more  peo- 
ple. They  also  want  to  upgrade 
their  community  services. 

But  how  do  they  go  about  it? 
And  if  they  need  help  in  this  ef- 
fort— as  they  probably  will — to 
whom  can  they  turn  for  counsel 
in  planning  and  for  other  forms 
of  assistance? 

Whether  the  goal  is  attracting 
new  business  or  bettering  com- 
munity facilities,  the  project  typ- 
ically begins  with  a  meeting  of 
interested  groups — including  the 
residents,     leaders     in     business, 


education  and  health,  agriculture, 
and  representatives  of  labor  and 
civic  organizations. 

Among  the  topics  on  the  agen- 
da: the  specific  objectives  of  the 
project;  type  of  industry,  busi- 
ness or  public  facilities  desired; 
the  area's  physical  and  financial 
assets — and  its  liabilities;  and 
costs  and  benefits  that  can  be 
expected  in  alternative  situations 
(e.g.,  a  large  plant  versus  several 
diversified  businesses). 

Suppose  Smalltown  decides  to 
concentrate  on  improving  public 
services,  and  to  give  first  pri- 
ority to  a  health  center. 

After  considering  the  costs  and 
potential  benefits,  Smalltown 
figures  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  build  an  all-purpose  health 
facility — to  serve  a  wide  area — 
in  cooperation  with  nearby 
towns. 

Smalltown's  citizens*  commit- 
tee starts  by  drawing  up  a  ten- 


tative proposal  in  consultation 
with  local  doctors,  nurses,  phar- 
macists, and  the  county  medical 
society.  The  committee  then  ar- 
ranges meetings  with  leaders  in 
neighboring  towns. 

The  other  towns  agree  to  com- 
bine their  resources  to  get  the 
much  needed  health  center.  But 
where  should  it  be  located  and 
exactly  what  services  should  it 
offer? 

Those  questions  would  best  be 
answered  by  making  a  survey. 
Data  would  be  compiled  on  land 
costs,  roads  and  transportation 
facilities,  costs  of  the  building, 
zoning  regulations,  availability  of 
medical  personnel,  and  so  forth. 

(If  this,  instead,  were  a  proj- 
ect to  attract  new  industry,  the 
survey  might  gather  information 
on  labor  supplj',  land  and  build- 
ings, zoning  laws,  credit  re- 
sources, water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems, power  supply,  housing  and 
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public  services — all  of  the  things 
industry  representatives  would 
need  to  know  in  choosing  new 
sites  for  expansion.) 

The  communities  aren't  quite 
sure  how  to  conduct  the  survey, 
so  they  seek  the  help  and  exper- 
tise of  county  and  State  planning 
and  development  offices.  In  many 
States — half  the  States  as  of  late 
1969 — there  is  an  Office  of  Local 
Affairs  to  provide  planning  as- 
sistance at  the  local  level. 

And  in  every  county,  the  Ex- 
tension Service  agent  and  other 
USDA  people  are  able  to  pro- 
vide specialized  technical  assist- 
ance and  information  on  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
private  organizations,  that  can 
offer  planning  advice.  County 
officials  may  in  turn  draw  on 
planners  and  health  experts  in 
the  State  Office  of  Planning  or 
Program  Development.  All  States 
have  such  offices,  carrying  a  va- 
riety of  titles. 

The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Extension 
Service  and  its  other  agencies 
has  representatives  at  the  State 
level — members  of  the  State 
USDA  Committee  for  Rural  De- 
velopment. These  officials,  repre- 
senting both  State  f^i^d  Fedpral 
resources,  can  help  develop  plans 
for  local  projects,  prepare  appli- 
cations for  assistance  of  various 
kinds,  and  call  on  appropriate 
agencies  for  advice  and  help. 

What  Federal  programs  do 
county  and  State  planning  and 
development  officials  turn  to  in 
seeking  assistance  for  local  areas  ? 

Depending  on  the  type  of  proj- 
ect and  the  kind  of  help  required, 
the  road  may  lead  in  one  or  sev- 
eral directions.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  alone,  there 
are  a  number  of  programs  to 
facilitate  rural  development. 

Through  the  State  USDA  Com- 
mittees for  Rural  Development, 
local  areas  may  tap  the  resources 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Forest  Service, 


as  well  as  the  Land  Grant  College 
system  and  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

All  these  USDA  agency  efforts 
are  coordinated  at  the  national 
level  by  a  USDA  Rural  Develop- 
ment Committee  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Rural  Development  and  Con- 
servation. 

In  addition  to  USDA,  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  special  pro- 
grams in  nearly  every  agency.  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  example,  are  the  Economic 
Development  Administration 
(EDA),  which  provides  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  areas 


Auburn    Rallies 

When  the  furniture  factory 
in  Auburn,  Ky.,  burned  to  the 
ground  for  lack  of  water  to 
quench  the  fire,  the  community's 
water  problem  was  all  too  clearly 
illuminated.  Since  the  factory  had 
been  the  main  source  of  jobs,  un- 
employment in  Auburn  jumped  8 
percent. 

Today  water  is  no  longer  a 
problem.  Federal  financing  and 
a  good  deal  of  local  initiative 
made  it  possible  to  create  a  new 
water  district  and  improve  the 
existing  water  system. 

The  furniture  factory  was 
rebuilt  —  and  has  since  been 
enlarged. 


of  unemployment  and  low  in- 
come, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  administers 
loans  and  technical  assistance  for 
small  business  ventures. 

The  Department  of  Labor  op- 
erates a  Smaller  Communities 
Program,  through  its  State  Em- 
ployment Service  acting  as  a 
catalyst  between  rural  areas  and 
industry.  The  Department  also 
administers  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  the  labor 
force  by  providing  testing,  coun- 
seling, training  and  job  place- 
ment assistance  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons. 


And  under  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
"701"  planning  grants  may  be 
authorized  for  small  towns, 
counties,  Indian  reservations,  and 
regional  planning  agencies,  to 
carry  out  basic  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Multistate  regional  Commis- 
sions represent  another  mechan- 
ism for  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment. 

At  the  national  level,  such 
groups  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  and  the 
Domestic  Affairs  Council  in  the 
White,  House  formulate  policy 
positions  for  economic  and  social 
development. 

Private  associations  assisting 
development  efforts  at  local  and 
State  levels  are  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  labor 
organizations,  cooperatives,  and 
civic  groups  of  various  kinds.  A 
number  of  States  have  also 
passed  enabling  legislation  to 
permit  development  corporations 
to  be  established  to  handle  funds. 

Several  types  of  industrial 
financing  programs  are  open  to 
localities,  including:  State  au- 
thorities which  make  loans  to 
local  nonprofit  development  cor- 
porations. State  loan  guarantee 
programs;  and  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds. 

The  State  loan  and  guarantee 
programs  are  becoming  more 
widely  used  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming the  inadequate  credit  sup- 
ply in  rural  areas.  Local  revenue 
bond  financing  is  declining  be- 
cause of  Federal  restrictions. 

Credit  for  both  housing  and 
business  is  a  must  for  develop- 
ment. Federal  programs  that  help 
with  home  financing  are  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
(USDA),  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (Department  of  Commerce) 
provides  some  assistance  for  ex- 
pansion of  local  business. 
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Many  States  have  multicounty 
planning  districts.  These  dis- 
tricts help  to  stretch  local  re- 
sources by  combining  personnel 
and  finances  for  mutually  advan- 
tageous projects  in  an  area  of  two 
or  more  counties. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  nine 
counties  joined  forces  to  form  a 
Regional  Development  District  to 
qualify  for  funds  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administra- 
tion. Two  of  the  counties  had 
qualified  as  redevelopment  areas, 
due  to  high  unemployment  and 
low  family  income.  By  establish- 
ing the  District  program,  pooling 
resources  and  talents  of  all  nine 
counties,  the  area  gained  ap- 
proval of  a  $36,000  planning 
grant  to  try  to  solve  area-wide 
economic  problems  and  create 
jobs  in  the  economically  lagging 
areas. 

In  Kentucky,  the  efforts  of  the 
10-county  Barren  River  Develop- 
ment District  have  reversed  the 
out-migration  of  the  1950's; 
added  industry  and  new  jobs  to 
the  economy;  expanded  educa- 
tional facilities;  and  solved  criti- 
cal water  and  sewage  problems 
— all  with  the  help  of  various 
Federal  agencies. 

In  Summerville,  South  Carolina, 
a  new  brick  factory  was  estab- 
lished with  an  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  (ARA) 
loan  of  $170,000  and  supple- 
mented by  $139,000  of  company 
and  local  funds.  Less  than  5  years 
after  the  factory  began  operating, 
a  $250,000  addition  was  made  to 
'the  plant.  And  the  ARA  loan  was 
repaid  in  full. 

The  impact  of  this  new  industry 
was  felt  in  three  counties  in  addi- 
tion to  Dorchester  county  where 
the  plant  was  located.  Through  a 
later  merger,  expansion  of  pay- 
roll, spinoffs  of  related  service 
industries,  and  diversification  of 
operations — the  combined  enter- 
prise has  disbursed  nearly  $750,- 
000  in  payrolls.  It  has  also  pur- 
chased almost  $2-million  worth  of 
supplies  and  services,  mostly 
through  local  distributors.  Besides 
these  tangible  benefits,  the  skills 


of  the  local  labor  force  have  been 
upgraded  and  the  means  for  full- 
time  employment  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

Another  kind  of  rural  develop- 
ment effort  is  oriented  toward 
people  and  natural  resources.  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment projects  (RC  and  D), 
carried  out  under  the  leadership 
of  USDA's  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  are  started  by  local  peo- 
ple, run  by  local  people  (spon- 
sors), and  assisted  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  bodies. 

For  example,  let's  look  at  a  RC 
and  D  project  of  Cherokee  Hills, 
Oklahoma.  A  three-county  area 
in  northeast  Oklahoma  (Adair, 
Cherokee,  and  Delaware — largest 
town,  5,700  population)  decided 
it  needed  better  recreational  fa- 
cilities, roads,  and  housing — and, 
even  more  important,  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for 
area  people,  especially  the  youth. 

After  appraising  local  resources 
and  following  up  with  proper  pro- 
cedures for  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  leaders 
of  the  Cherokee  Hills  project 
helped  communities  develop  a 
cultural  center,  acquire  a  new 
poultry  plant,  install  a  new  sewer, 
and  set  up  the  Sequoyah  indus- 
trial park. 

Cooperation  in  this  project 
came  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  the  Manpower  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.  In- 
come in  the  area  has  already  in- 
creased and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

It  takes  some  lead  time  for  two 
or  more  counties  to  get  an  RC  and 
D  project.  Briefly  the  steps  are : 

y  A  local  group  is  the  legal 
project     sponsor      (conservation 


districts,  county  governing  bodies, 
towns,  local  or  State  agencies,  or 
public  development  corporations) . 

y  The  sponsor  makes  an  inven- 
tory of  resources  and  prepares  an 
application  for  assistance,  with 
help  from  State  and/or  Federal 
representatives  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

y  Approval  of  application  is 
sought  at  State  and  USDA  levels. 

y  If  the  application  is  ap- 
proved, a  project  coordinator  is 
named  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  assist  sponsors  in  de- 
veloping a  plan  of  action. 

y  The  plan  is  reviewed  by  State 
and  by  USDA  and  congressional 
committees  for  operational  au- 
thorization. 

y  With  operations  assistance 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  sponsors  set  priori- 
ties and  enlist  cooperation  from 
all  groups  that  can  help  (State, 
Federal,  public  and  private).  The 
sponsors  usually  function  through 
a  steering  or  executive  committee 
who  advise  and  screen  requests 
from  local  interests. 

The  project  is  now  ready  to  go. 

Funds  to  finance  these  projects 
come  from  both  public  and  private 
sources.  RC  and  D  funds  for  au- 
thorized project  measures  are  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice (SCS) .  Loans  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Eligible  measures  in- 
clude flood  prevention,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation, 
erosion  and  sediment  control,  and 
irrigation  and  drainage. 

Groups  interested  in  RC  and  D 
projects  should  contact  the  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict or  the  local  SCS  representa- 
tive, usually  at  the  county  seat. 

If  Smalltown  really  wants  to 
move  ahead,  there  are  many  ave- 
nues of  help  its  citizens  can  travel. 
They  can  join  together  .  .  .  make 
their  needs  known  .  .  .  and  get 
the  job  done.  Assistance  is  there 
— in  the  county  courthouse,  in  the 
Governor's  oflice.  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral government. 
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